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Advertiſement. 


EY 45 the knowledge of Medals is confeſſed to be not 
only entertaining, but in ſeveral reſpefls of 
great uſe to the Chronologiſt, Hiſtorian, and Divine, 
as well as in particular to the Lovers and Profeſſors 
1 of the fine Arts; it is preſumed there is ſome ground to 
1 expedl the following little Treatiſe on that ſubject, will 
meet with a favourable reception from the Publick ; 
io whom it is offered; not as containing any thing 
new, but as comprehending, in a ſmall compaſs, a com- 
pleat Introduction to that Science; and as peculiarly 
calculated for thoſe, who deſiring a general acquaint- 
|} ance with the ſubjef, have neither time nor opportn- 
1 nity for ſtudying larger Treatiſes, which enter into it 

| more minutely. For the uſe of ſome young perſons Jo » 
circumſlanced, it was originally drawn up; and u is 


now printed from the Author's 5 Copy, correfled by his | 
own hand, 
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F. 1. HISTORY of MEDALS. 


B Y Medals we underſtand, in general, ſuch 
Pieces in the form of Coin, as were either 
the Current Money of the Ancients; or ſtruck on 
particular occaſions, and deſigned to preſerve to 
poſterity the pourtrait of ſome Great Perſon, or 
the memory of ſome Illuſtrious Action. 


Scaliger deriveth the word Medal from the 


Arabic Methalia; a ſort of Coin with a human 
head upon it. 


But the opinion of Vo 77 US is generally received; 
viz. that it comes from Metallum, Metal; of 
which ſubſtance Medals are commonly made. 
Some, indeed, apprehend that none of the 
Ancient Pieces we now ſtile Medals, were ever 


Current Coin, but all ſtruck on particular occaſi- 
ons; like thoſe Modern Pieces which are called by 


chat Name, to diſtinguiſh chem from Common 
and Current Coin. 
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Others are of a contrary opinion, as Monſieur Patin, 
and Father Joubert, who endeavour to prove, that 
they had all a regular and fixed Price in Payment. 
But the much greater probability of the mid- 
dle opinion hath obtained it the general vogue : 

According to which, Medals are diflinguiſhedinto 
two Sons.” 

Of the firſt fort ne are hb to have 
been originally intended, either for Mſſilza, 
which were ſcattered among the People on Days 
of Triumph, Jubilees, and Solemn Proceſſions, 


as is uſual among us at the Coronation: or for 


Donatrva, of which Preſents were made to 


Princes, or their Ambaſſadors, or to others 
in a way of honorary Reward, for ſome worthy | 


Action; as our Royal Society preſenteth every Year, 
a gold Medal to one of its Members, who hath 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome valuable diſcovery 

in Natural Philoſophy. Others, which are of the 


| moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, are ſuppoſed to be 


Teſtimonia probate monetæ; that is, Eſſays of the 


wrokmanſhip of the Mint Maſters, which were 


preſented to their Princes and to perfons of the 


higheſt Quality. 


The ſecond fort of which there is the greateſt | 


quantity, are taken to have been originally, 
dhe Current Coin of their reſpective nations; but 


W hich | 
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which through their ſcarcity, are now hid up in 


the cabinets of the curious. 4 
Ancient Medals are often found in | the: ruins 
of great buildings, in Greece, Italy, and other 
Countries; where they are- picked up, chiefly 
after violent ſhowers of rain, when being waſhed | 


from the dirt, they are more eaſily diſcovered. 


They are often found in the Earth, by plough- 


ing or diging; ſometimes ſingly, as having been 
droped caſually; ſometimes in Urns which are 
filled with them. They are oſten alſo found in . 
ancient Roman Sepulchres; for Inſtance, in the 
Tumuli, 


or round mounts of Earth, about ten 
or twelve feet high, which are feen by the ſides 
of publick Roads in ſome parts of England; par- 
ticularly, in Leiceſterſhire. Theſe Tumuli are the 


Sepulchres of Roman Officers, who were buried 
there while their Legions were in that Country; 


and are generally found cuped at the top, by cheir 
having been dug for Urns and Medals. And for 
the moſt part wherever there have been Towns or 


Incampments of the Romans, many of their 


Coins are diſcovered in the Earth by ploughing 


or diging, particularly at Silchefter in Hampſhire 


(The antient Vindomzrs of the Romans, of which 


Prafeſſer Ward has given an account in the 
Philoſophical Tranſaftions , No. 490) great 


numbers 
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numbers have been found of all Metals, and | 
ol all Sizes. One Gentleman in the neighbour- 

hood is poſſeſſed of ſeveral hundreds collected 

from this Roman Settlement, and many of them 
exceedingly well preſerved. Nay, ſo extenſive was 
the commerce of the Roman Empire in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, that there 1s hardly. a country 
in the world where its Coins have not been diſ- 
covered. Nor need we except even America, if 
we may depend on what Maurinus Siculus relates 
in his Hiſtory of Spain, Cap. 19. viz. that a 
Braſs Medal of the Emperor Auguſtus was found 
in the Gold Mines of Brazil, and ſent by the | 
Archbiſhop of the Province to the Pope. 
The Era of the invention of Medals, or Coins 
zs not eaſily ſettled. 

Villalpandus 3 them to have been the 
invention of Tubal Cain, becauſe otherways he 
does not ſee how it can be truly ſaid, that he 
was the Inſtruclor of every Artificer in Braſs and 
Iron, Gen. iv. 22. as if he, who found out the 
art of melting thoſe Metals, and making in- 
ſtruments of them, might not be ſtiled the chief 
Inſtructor or Father of all the workmen of that 
art; without having thought of every particular 
ule and purpoſe, to which thoſe Metals have 
been ce pes. 

The 


he 


a 
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| The inventionof Coin and Money was doubt- 
leſs of a later date: It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
its firſt uſe was in Trade and Commerce, and 
that its convenience tor that * gave riſe 


to the invention. 


Ihe moſt ancient way of walks. was by truck 


ing, or exchanging one commodity for another. 


Thus we read in Homer, that Glaucus's golden 


armour was valued at one hundred Cons; 


and Diomedes's armour at ten. | 
From this ancient and uſual way of purchaſ- 


| ing, eſpecially with cattle; Bochart conceives, 


that ſeveral Greek words relating to traffic, had 


their original: which words are no inconſider- 


able evidence that this was in fact, the ancient 
way ol trading: in particular, @va&ai emere «To 
T over Aﬀes; r, vendere, a&T0 Twv T wWAGW! 
Nags; and aproSeat, conſequi, — * r % 
prey Lambs. _ 

But this being found inconvenient, both from 
the difficulty of adjuſting the value of things, 
and many times, from the owner of one commo- 
dity, not wanting that which the other had to 
ſpare; men deviſed and agreed upon one particu- 
lar commodity to be the medium of their com- 
merce, and a common meaſure for eſtimating the 
e of all others: and this was Metal, eſpeci- 


wy 
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ally Copper; which in thoſe ancient times being 
in general uſe for making their defenſive armour, 


their houſhold veſſels adi other utenſils, every 
one was ready to exchange for it t whatever ne 


had to ſpare. 


That Copper was the firſt Metal uſed for this | 
purpoſe among the Romans, not only appears 


from their hiſtories, but from the word E,, 


being afterwards uſed in their Language for 
Money in general. So likewiſe Ærarium, for a 


8 Treaſury, and Oberatus, for one in debt, &c. 


Vet the invention of Coins was not ſo ancient, as 
this uſe of Metal for a medium of trade and com- 
merce; but it was at firſt paid ueyede zai N 


as Ariſtotle ſpeaks, by bulk and weight. Hence 


the Latin words for paying, ſpending, &c. come 


from pendere, to weigh; as mpendere, expendere, 


aß pendere, &c. And ſo the Hebrew word pw 
| Shekel, (which was the name of a certain Coin) 
comes from Tpg Shakal, to weigh. But it being 


found troubleſome to be continually weighing 
Metals, in exchange, in every bargain, poſterity 
contriv'd to ſet a public ſtamp on certain pieces, 


which ſhould expreſs their weight, and conſe- 


quently their value: ſomewhat in the ſame } 


manner, perhaps, as the Swedes ſtamp their Cop- 


per-money at this day. This method is ſaid by } 


{ome 


q ns EE [ded a EOS - - . ain AS Þ e wir 
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{ome to have been introduced among the Romans 


by Numa Pompilius; from whence, they tell us, 
money thus ſtamp d was calłd Nummus; though 
others derive that name from the Greek word 


ro, Lex; denoting its being eſtabliſhed by 
law. This may perhaps ſuggeſt to us the mean- 


ing of an expreſſion in Gen. xxiii. 16. where 


the four hundred Shekels of filver, which Abraham 
paid to Ephron for the field and cave of Machipe- 
lah, are ſaid to be current money with the merchant : 


that is, mark'd with the public ſtamp, which 


made it current at a known value. And though 


Abraham is indeed ſaid to wergh this filver to 
Epron; yet, why may we not fuppole, that the 
Hebrew word wo is us d in the ſame manner as 
the Latin verb appendo, viz. for paying money, 
even after the more ancient cuſtom of weighing 
it was laid aſide. And if fo, the argument will 
fail, by which ſome have endeavour'd to prove, 
that all Jewiſh Coins pretending to higher anti- 


9 quity than the Babyloniſh captivity, muſt needs 


be ſpurious: Becauſe, as it is ſaid, the eus had 
no Coins before the captivity, but continued the 
ancient cuſtom of weighing the Metals they gave 
in exchange for commodities. For proof of which 
is alledged, Jer. xxxii. g. where Feremiah is {aid 
to have © weighed to Hanameel the price of the 

| field 
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field which he bought of him.” But as in | chat 
text, Shakal, which we render to wergh, is literally 
tranſlated by the Latin word appendo; why may 


we not ſuppoſe it is uſed in the ſame latitude? 


ing. 


follow in diſcovering the firſt inventor of Coins. 


The Greeks, refer the invention to Hermodice, 1 


wife of King Midas. 
The Latins, to Numa, as was ſaid before. 
Others, to Fanus or Saturn 


But the Jews who muſt needs ſurpaſs all other 
nations both in antiquity, and in the honour of 
inventions, refer it to Abraham, if not to higher 


antiquity. For they tell us in Bereſchuh Rabba, 


and in other Books, that Abraham coined money 
in his day; and for proof of it they produce 
ſome Coins with the pourtraits of an old man 


and old woman on one fide, for Abraham and 

Sarah ; and a young man and young woman on 

the other ſide, for Iſaac and Rebeccah. 
How the firſt Money was ſtamped; and with 


what marks and charafters, iS not known. Ho- 
ever 


namely, for paying of money, as well as wergh- | 


'Thus far we have endeavoured to trace out } 
the origin of money; taking reaſonble probabili- 
ty for our guide, where certain evidence is not to 


be had. But we have hardly ſo good a guide to | 
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i ever among the Romans Pliny relates, L. 18. | 
Cap. 3. that Servius Tullus, the fixth King of 
Rome, was the firſt that ſtamped Images on their 


Coin; viz. the figure of an Ox, a Sheep, ora 

Swine: from whence, they ſay, Money was called 

Fecunia, from the old word Pecu, Cattle. 
Some imagine the Image on the Coin was in- 


tended to denote its value, as being the ordinary 


price of the creature whoſe image it bore. How] . 
ever that be, it is certain, the like ſtamps had 
been uſed more anciently, by the Greeks; from 


1 whom it is probable King Tullus borrow'd them. 


Some aſcribe a hie gher antiquity to theſe ſort of 


Coins, than * excher Greeks or Romans; for they 
find them in the hiſtory of Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 19. . 


where it is ſaid, that Jacob bought a parcel of a 
Feld of the children of Hamor for one hundred Mop 


1 Kefuah, which we tranſlate, Pieces of money: bu 
all the ancient verſions, viz. the Septuagint, Vul- 


gate, Syriac, Arabic, and the Targum of Onkelos, 


render it lambs or ſheep. Now that theſe Aefitah 
| were not real lambs, (though that is the opinion 


of Onkelos, Aben - Ezra, and Pagnin) is argu'd by 


Bochart, Hieroz» Part 1/8. I. 2d. C. 43- on the 


following reaſons, 


1ſt, 3 the way of obs or bartering 


| zoods for goods, had been laid aſide, and the uſe 


C of 
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=: money in bargains introduced before Jacob's 
time, as appears from Gen. xvi. 12 13. Cap. 


xXxiii. 16. and in his days we have more in- 


ſtances than one of the uſe of money as Gen. 


XXVVii. 28. Cap. xlu. 27. Cap. xlii1. 12. There- | 
fore it is not probable, that he bought the field 


with Lambs, contrary to the OY cuſtom, 
but with money. 


2dly. Though Lambs and Sheep a are ſpoken i 


of more than one hundred times in ocher Texts 


of Scripture, as in the laws about ſacrifices, and 


in the Prophets; yet my are never once called 1 


by this Word Reſt lah. 


gdly. There is only one place more where 
the word Keſitah is uſed, (except in the recital | 
of Jacob's purchaſe of the field, Joſhua xxiv. F 
32.) and that is, Job. xlii. 2. where we read, } 


that when Fob's friends came to comfort him, 
after his lofſes and afflictions, every man gavc 
him a le 900 utah, and every one an Ear-ring of Gold. 


Now it is hardly probable, that towards repairing 


his loſs of ſeven Thouſand Sheep; Chap. i. 3. 
his friends ſhould contribute no more than a 
fingle Lamb a piece; or that they would have 


joined ſo trifling a preſent, as a Lamb, with an 


Ear-ring of Gold. 


4thly. If we * Kut to 1 Lambs, 
| | | the 
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the feminine termination makes it neceſſary for 
us to underſtand it only of female Lambs. Now 
it is not very probable, that either Jacob ſhould _ 
pay for his field, or that 70 ſhould be preſent- 


cd by his friends, with ſuch only. 


But 5th. The moſt concluſive argument "= 
taken from Acts vii. 16. where Stephen, in relat- 
ing this purchaſe of the field which Jacob made, 


of the ſons of Emmor, ſaith, it was bought not with 


Lambs or Sheep, but Tins apyupioy, with a ſum - 


ol money. Therefore, theſe Keſetah were undoubt- 


edly pieces of Money; the word being probably 
deriv'd from Vp Veritas, denoting Proba Moneta, 
as the Romans expreſſed it, or true Standard Money 
in reſpect to weight and Metal. And as the Sil- 


ver Penny, the only Coin formerly uſed in Eng- 
land, was call'd a Sterling, being a certain ſtand- 


ard in reſpect of weight and fineneſs: (the word 
Sterling, according to Somner, being derived from 
the Saxon Store, a Rule or Standard.) So in Ja- 


_cob's time, there very likely might 1 only one 


fort of Coin in that country, ſtiled Keitah, for the 
ſame reaſon the Engliſh Penny was called a Ster- 
ling. But how then came the ancient tranſlators 


to render Kefitah, Lambs? Grotius, with ſeveral 


others, ſuppoſeth that the Acſital being ſtamped 
W ith the figure of a Lamb, it was therefore called 
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by that name: As one ancient Athenian Coin 
was calld gs, an Ox; another yAzuxss, that is. 
yAuauxud'ns, Modtuæ Spectem gerens, from YARUE, ; 
an Owl; and as our broad pieces of Gold were 
called Jacobus s, and Carolus's, from the figure 
ſtamp d upon them. But that the ancient He- 
brew or Phænician Kefitah was ſtamp'd with the 
figure of a Lamb, is Gratis Didum: at leaſt there 
is no other reaſon to ſuppoſe it, but the ancient 
verſions redering Ke efitah, a Lamb. 
However, Bochart mentions another, and per- 
haps more probable reaſon for this rendering ol 
the word KAefitah in the ancient verſions: Namely, | 
that it was owing to a corruption of the Seventy, 
which originally read exaToy prey, centum minis, 
or Pounds. But ſome Tranſcriber, through care- 
leſſneſs or miſtake, happening to prefix an æ& to 
uv, turn d it into @uvwy, Lambs. And I think 
it probable that other Tranſlators not rightly un- 
derſtanding the word Aeſitah, it being next to an 
re, A&yopevor, for that reaſon the more eaſily 
followed this corruption of the Septuagint. There 
is a ſimilar inſtance in Gen. xxxi. 7. taken no- 
tice of by St. Auſtin and Ferom, though they knew 
not how to account for a rendering, which to 
them appeared very ſtrange. 
Whether any of the Hebrew Coins now extant 
are | 
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are genuine, is doubted by ſome ſkilful Medalifts. 


It is certain, that in the New Teſtament there is 


no mention of any Coins in uſe among the Jews, 
beſides Grecian and Roman; which may lead 
one to ſuſpect, that the many Shekels now ſhewn 
with Hebrew characters, and pretended to have 
been the Money of that nation, are counterfeit, 


and of a later origin than the age of the New 


1 Teſtament hiſtory. That which is leaſt ſuſpect- 


ed, is what is commonly called the Shekel 
of the Sanctuary, about the bigneſs of an Engliſh 


Half Crown; having on one fide, as ſome con- 


ceive, the pot of Manna, or as others ſuppoſe, the 
Cenſer, or Thurtbulum; and on the other fide, a 


1 ſprig of the Opobalſamum; or elſe the Rod pf. 
| Aaron that budded; with a legend on one fide, 
ſenifying the Shekal of Iſrael; and on the other, 


Jeruſalem the Holy ; and both in ancient Samari- 
tan Characters. If it may be depended upon 


\ that this Coin is genuine, (as ſeveral learned men 


are perſuaded it is) it will go a great way towards 
determining the controverly 1 in favour of the an- 
tiquity of the Samaritan, in preference to the pre- 
ſent ſquare Hebrew or Chaldee character: as we 


have elſewhere obſerved, viz. in the Appendix to 


the Leflures on Fewiſh Antiquittes, concerning the 
Language of the ** : 
1 


70 GO MEDALS. 
Among the Medals or Coins of other nations, 
thoſe of the Greeks and Romans have in a man- 
ner engrols'd the attention of the Connoiſſeurs. 
However we muſt by no means overlook the Per- | 
fian Darics, which are commonly reckon'd indeed 
among the Greek Medals, and are ſo called from 
Hd whoſe head they bear, with, ſometimes, 
a Sagittarius, or Bow-man on the reverſe, and 
ſometimes, a rowing Galley : eſpecially ſince (as 
Raphelius thinks) they are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, 1 Chron. xxix. 7. and Ezra viii. 27. where 
he underſtands by i the Prſian Darics, or, 
as the Grecians call them, Japreys, though our 
Tranflators have confounded them with the 
de or Attick Drams, mentioned alſo, Ezra 
ü. 69. Nehem. vii. 70, 72. Vide 3 Anno- 
 tationes, Tom. 1/8. P. 20. 

Of the ancient Greek Coins, both of TIER 
Kings and Republicks, there are great numbers 
ſtill extant of all the uſual Metals; many of them 
with little elegancy; yet others with a more ex- 

| quiſite Relievo, than the Romans, who coppied 
| the Greeks, could ever equal. The Gold Coins 
of the Greeks are of the ſmaller ſize; but their 
Copper ones of all ſizes, are found in almoſt all 
countries; their extenſive conqueſts, eſpecially un- 


der Alexander the Great, having been the means of 
_ diſperſing 


7 
diſperſing them wherever their armies came. 
Some of them bear the Image of their Emperors, 


as the Philipper, the Alexandrei, &c. or the pour- 


traits of their victorious Generals, and others, 
the Signatures and Emblems of the places they 
conquered. There are ſome Greek Coins with 
Latin inſcriptions; and others, though very few, 
with Greek on the one ſide, and Latin on the 
other. 

As upon the decline of the Greecian, and the 


| riſe of the Roman Empire, all other uſeful and 


polite arts migrated from Greece to Rome, ſo did 
this of Coming. The firſt money of the Romans 
is ſaid to have been nothing but Plates of Cop- 
per ſtamped with ſome mark, which fignified 


their weight and value. But of that fort there 


are none now remaining. Some of theſe Plates 


were of a pound weight, which they called As; 


ſome of two pound, which they called Dupon- 
dium; others were parts of the 4s or pound, 
which they divided into twelve Unciz or ounces; | 
as the Sextans, the ſixth Part of the As, or two 
ounces ; the Quadrans, the fourth Part, or three 
ounces; Triens, four ounces; Sæmis or Selibra, 


fix ounces, or half an As, &c. This was the 


ſtate of their money till the firſt Carthaginian 


i Was, when the Treaſury being exhauſted, and 


the 
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the ll much in debt, they raiſed it 


to ſix times its former value; ſo that now the As 
weighed but two ounces. About this time it is 


ſuppoſed the Effigies of the Pecus on their Coins 


began to be laid aſide; and inſtead of it, they 
ſtamped a Two Faced Janus on one ſide, and a 
Beak or Stern of a ſhip, on the other. When af. 
terwards they were brought into great diſtreſs by 
Hannibal, the As was again leſſened to one ounce; 
and after a while it was reduced by the Papyrian 
Law to half an ounce; of which ſort a great num- 
ber of Roman As's are to be ſeen at this day. 
The As thus reduced was alſo divided into ſmall- 

er Coins for the eaſe of the people; as into the 


Doarans, or three quarters: The (Madrans, or 


one quarter. On the Quadrans one ſometimes 
ſees the Stern of a Rates or Ferry-Boat: this was 
called Quadrans Ratilus; being the Fare, which 
was ordinarily paid for paſſage by water from the 
City to Mount Aventine, from which it was anci- 
_ ently ſeparated by a lake. 

Silver Money is ſaid to have beim firſt N 
by the Romans, Anno. U. C. four hundred and 
eighty four, Five years before the firſt Cartha- 
ginian War. The largeſt piece, weighing about 
the ſeventh part of an ounce, was the Denarius, 
equal 1 in value to ten Ass; and therefore marked 

with 
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with an X, the numerical letter for ten. The 
Denarius, was again ſubdivied into the Quinarius, [ 
and Seſtertius; the former being half the Dena- 
ius, the latter one quarter. 

Afterwards, in the ſecond 8 War, 
the Denarius was raiſed to the value of ſixteen 
As's, and the leſſer diviſions of it in proportion; 
as appeareth by the marks on lome of thoſe 
pieces now extant. 
As for Gold, it was ſcarce with the Romans; 
and no Coins were ſtruck of that Metal till 
_ thirteen years, ſaith Pliny; others ſay, till ſixty- 
two years after the Coining of Silver. Theſe 
were diſtinguiſhed 1 into the Aureus or Denarius 
Aureus, equal in weight to two Silver Denarii, 
and in value to twenty four; and into the Se- 
miſſes and Tremiſſes; though it is ſaid, that none 
of theſe two latter Coins were ſtruck till the time 
of Alexander Severus. 

Neither the Greeks nor Romans permitted any 
perſon to coin money in private, and without the 
authority of the ſtate. They had publick Mints 
appointed in divers places, which the Greeks call- 
ed Argyrocopia; the Romans, Argentaria. The Mo- 
neyers, or Coiners, were called Monetarii. There 
was ſuch a Mint at Lyons in France, where the 
Romans, during their wars with the Gauls, coin- 
D | ed 
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ed money for the payment of their army: and 
there ſeveral Earthen Moulds have been dug up, 
with the heads of Roman Emperors, and other 
IIluſtrious Perſons, as Alexander Severus, Gela, 
Fulia Pia, &c. which may ſuggeſt to us a hint 
concerning their manner of coining, that it pro- 
| bably was by caſting the Metal in thoſe moulds ; 
andafterwards ſmoothing and finiſhing them with 
a Dye, or Stamp, while they were hot: And this 
accounts for ſo many of the Roman Copper Coins 
being cracked at the edges. : 
Both Greeks and Romans had ordinarily * 


Mint in the capital of every province; and we bh 


often find the place of the coinage expreſſed in the 
inſcription; as Lugduni on a Coin of M. Antoni- 
nus. Another has the letters P. IR. for Percuſſa 
' Treveris. One of Helena, the mother of Conſlan- 
line, has C O N. OB. for Conſtantinopoli obſig- 
nata: And the like of ſeveral other cities. 

'The workmen, or coiners, were under the di- 
rection of certain Controulers, or Mint-Maſters : 
who were called the Triumviri, becaule there were 
ordinarily three of them, tho' ſometimes their 
number was increaſed to four or five. Theſe 
were men of figure and authority, inſomuch that 
they frequently ſtamped their own names, and 
lometimes their heads, upon the Coins they 

ſtruck. 
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ſtruck, with the K. A. A. F. F. for Auro Argento, 
Ere, Flando ſeriundo: ſignifying it to be their 
office to overſee the coining of theſe ſeveral Me- 
tals into money. But as the Triumviri derived | 
their power from the ſenate and people, the per- 
miſſion or authority of the ſenate is commonly 
expreſſed on the Medal by the letters S. C. which 
ſtand for Senatus Conſulto., On a Medal of Tibe- 
r2us we find the letters N. C. A. P. R. which pro- 
bably ſtand for Nobrs conceſſum a populo Romano; 
tho ſome read it non conceſſum, &c. The S. C. on 


Medals is by ſome apprehended to denote that : 


_ thoſe ſo marked were current coin, by which they 
were diſtinguiſhed from the Myſſulia, Donativa, 
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SECTION the SE COND: 


OF THE 


Matter, Size, and Shape 
Of M E. D A L S. 


Firſt. HE matter or 1 of ancient 

Medals is commonly one of the three 
Metals ſignified by the three As, which, on ſeve- 
ral Coins, are placed after the name of the Mint- 
maſter; namely, Gold, Silver, and Copper or 
Braſs: commonly, I ſay; for ſome Medals are 
ſaid to have been found of Iron. Yet I cannot 
ſuppoſe, that if there were ſuch formerly, many 
of them can be now remaining; becauſe that Me- 
tal is ſo ſubject to decay with ruſt. There are 
many Silver Coins to be met with, debaſed below 
the proper ſtandard. In the declenſion of the 
Roman Empire, when there was a ſcarcity of the 
Richer Medals, this was ſometimes done by au- 
n in order to raiſe money to * the army; 


which 
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which at times occaſioned ſeditions among them. 
For the like purpoſe, when ourKing Fames II. was 
diſtreſſed for Money, during the war in Ireland, he 


coined Copper Shillings, and Half Crowns. How- 


ever, amongſt the Romans, this was ſometimes 
done clandeſtinely, by the knavery of the Mint- 
Maſters, or Coiners; notwithſtanding it was 
made a capital crime. Thus Pliny writes, that 
when M. Antoninus was Triumvir, he mixed Iron 
with the Denarii, which ſhould have been all 
Silver. But the moſt common mixture in the 
| Bale Coin is that of Copper or Braſs. We 
ſometimes meet with Old Coins little better than 
Lead: and ſome tell us, that Numa ſtamped 
. Money of Leather: But no ſuch Coins are to be 

found at this day. | 
As for the Es, (the firſt and moſt common 
Metal uſed in Comage,) it is diſtinguiſhed into 
three ſorts, viz. the Red Copper, the Yellow or 
Braſs, and the Pot-metal, which was Copper 
mixed with Tin or Lead. Before Alex. Severus, 
moſt Coins were of the two former ſorts; but af- 
ter him, almoſt all are of the laſt. | 
The ſecond fort, or yellow, is alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed into the common Braſs on Kettle-metal, and 
the Corinthian Braſs; which is ſaid by Pliny to 
be an accidental mixture of Metal, at the ſack 
and 
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and burning of Corinth by Mummius the Roman; 
when the Gold, Silver, and Braſs Statues, and 
all things made of Metal, being melted and 
running together into low places, compoled that 
mixed Metal, which is of a much finer colour 
than common Braſs, and for its beauty, hath 


been eſteemed little inferior to Gold. But ſome _ 


Refiners, who have ſtrictly examined this Metal 
can find no Gold init; and therefore juſtly look 
upon this account to be fabulous. Whether it 
was a mixed, or ſimple Metal, is not now known. 
If it was Mixed, we have not been able to find 
ſo beautiful a compoſition; if Smple, probably 
the mines that produced 1 It, have been long ince 
exhauſted. : 
There are alſo ſome Medals compoled 4 two 
different Metals, not by melting them together, 
but either by plating over Braſs or Iron with 
Silver, (a ſort of falſe money, that had it's rile 
in the Triumvirate of Auguſtus;) or by laying a 
rim of a different Metal On the edge of a 


Medal. Medals of this ſort, which are all of the 


larger ſize, are called by the Antiquaries, Contor- 
_ matt, from which is derived the French word 
Contour; ſignifying the out-line that determines 
and defines a figure. It cannot be ſuppoſed theſe 
were ever intended for common Coin, becaule 


the 
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the workmanſhip of them would come to more 
than they would be worth in currency: Nor are 
they ſuppoſed to be very ancient. Father Har- 
douin allows them no higher Antiquity than the 


thirtcenth Century ; * date them from the 


fifth ; and others make them as ancient as the 
time of Nero. | 
Secondly. The ſize of the ancient Medals is 
from three inches to a quarter of an inch. Thoſe 
of the larger fize, or Volume, as the Medaliſts 
_ exprels it, ſome of which weigh two ounces and 
a half, are called Medallions: Of which ſort 
ſcarcely any are to be met with in Gold, few in 
Silver, but many in Copper. Theſe are not ſup- 
poled to have ever been current Coin, but to be 
ſtruck on ſuch particular occaſions, and for ſuch 
purpoſes, as our Modern Medals are. As to the 
Size of other Medals, there is almoſt an endleſs 
rariety betwixt the greateſt and the leaſt. How- 
ever they are ranked into three claſſes, viz. Large, 
Middle, and Small; though it is ſometimes difh- 
cult to aſſign a particular Medal to its proper 
claſs. The claſs of a Medal is not ſo much de- 


termined by its Breadth and Thickneſs, as by the 


Head that is ſtamped upon it. So that in caſc 
one of the Firſt Size for Breadth and Subſtance, 
bears a Head no bigger than one of the Middle 


Size, 
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Sine, or Bronze, as they call it; it is to be ranked 


in the Middle Claſs. 


Thirdly. The Shape of Medals is round, or 
rather roundiſh; for the Ancients had not the 

way of making their Money ſo perfectly round as 
ours. The two fides, or Tables of the Medal, 
are diſtinguiſhed into the Face and the Reverſe ; 
the Face bearing the chief Figure, as the Pour- 
trait of ſome Emperor, or other 1lluſtrious Per- 
fon: The Reverſe, ſome Emblem, In{criptior, or 
other Device, of which we ſhall treat in n another 
Section. | 


SECTION 


SECTION the THIRD. 
5 : 
The ORDERS inte which 
MEDAL 8 are to be diſtinguiſhed. 
Mo. ALS may be deals. 


1. By the Metal of which chey are made. 
24.5. By their different Sizes. 

gdly. By the Nation to which 5 belonged. 
4thly. By the Ages in which they were ſtruck. 


The two former diflintions have been _—_ 
conſidered. 
34h. As to the Third we propoſe to treat only 
of the Greek and Roman Medals, and chiefly * 
che latter. Here again it will be convenient to 
diſtinguiſn Medals into two Claſſes, viz. Thoſe 
of the State, and thoſe of particular Cities and 
| Colonies: For beſides the Money coined by the 


State, 1t appears, that divers Cities and Colonies, 
E had 
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| had the privilege of coining; where it is probable 
the chief magiſtrate was the Mint-Maſter. Father 
Hardouin has publiſhed a large Catalogue of Gre- 
cian and Roman Medals of this fort, in a Quario 
Volume, intitled, Vummi Antiqui populorum e et Ur- 
bium Illuftrati : which is a valuable work; but it 
would have been much more ementaining and 
_ uſeful, if he had explained the Devices and In- 

ſcriptions of all the Medals in his Catalogue, as 
he has done of ſome of them. However this, Mr. 
Vaillant has done in two Volumes of the Latin 
| Colonies, in which he has alſo given us Cuts of 
the Medals themſelves. 

Among the Roman Colonies, ſome had Jus 
Civitatis; that is, the right of Roman Citizens; 
which conſiſted in a capacity of ſtanding for all 
offices of ſtate, and of enjoying all other privi- 
leges of the Citizens of Rome. Such a Colony 
was called Municibium. Of this kind was Pht- 
liphi: Therefore the Philippians call themſelves 
Romans, Acts xvi. 21. While other Colonies, ac- 
cording to Ulþtan, had little more than the name; 

_ enjoining only what they call, Jus Ialicum, or 
Jus Latin; that is, they were free from the tri- 


butes and taxes payed by the Provinces, and were 


capable of ſerving in the Roman Legions. The 
former were more properly called Colonies, the 
latter 
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latter only free Cities. Among the former, ſeve- 
ral learned men have ſuppoſed, was Tarſus in Ci- 
licia, where Paul was born; and that therefore 
he had the privilege of a Roman Free-man by 
birth, Acts xxii. 28. This opinion is eſpouſed 
by Baronius, Hammond, Tillemont, and Wit tfrus ; as 
it was by Baron Sþankeim, when he publiſhed the 
Quarto Edition of his Book, De Præſtantia et Uſu 
Numiſmatum, An. 1671. But it appears he had 
altered his opinion, when he publiſhed his Orbis 
Romanus, 1703. The chief evidence on which 
he relied, when he wrote his former Book, was a 
Medal of the Emperor Gordianus in the French 
Kings collection, ſaid by Monſieur Patin to have 
chis inſcription, KOA EAETO TAPC. But 
Shanſieim was informed afterwards, that KOA is 
not in the legend of that Medal; nor indeed if it 
were, would it prove, that Tarſus was a Colony 
when Paul was born, though it might have been 
made ſo by the time Gordian reigned. Pliny in- 
deed calls Tarſus a free City, Lib. 5. Cap. 27. 
But that is no evidence of its being a Colony 
with Jus Crottatts; but rather the contrary, ſince 
if it had been ſuch a Colony, or Municipium, it 
is probable he would have called it ſo. There- 
fore ſome other learned men, particularly, Gro- 
: tins, Le Clerc, and Di Laraner, think it neceſſary 
E 2 to 
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to account for St. Paul's being free born in ſome 
other manner than merely by his being a native 
of Tarſus; either by his Father, or ſome other 
of his Anceſtors, having purchaſed that freedom; 
or by their being rewarded with it for ſome ſignal 
| ſervice to the ſtate. See Dr Lardner's Cred. of 
the Goſ. Hiſt. Vol. 1ſt. P. 483 to 493. Yet, on the 
other hand, ſeveral teſtimonies are alledged from 
antient writers in fayour of Tarſus being a Colony 
with Jus Civitatis; as that of Dion Caſſius, L. 47. 
who ſays, The inhabitants of Tarſus were ſo 
friendly to Julius Ceſar (and on his account to 
{* Auguſtus) that from him they called themſelves 
Juliopolis.“ Dio Chryſoſtom alſo ſaith in his 34th 


Oration, Therefore whatever any one could 


+ confer on his Friends and Confederates, who) 


had manifeſted ſo great an attachment to him, 
++ Auguſtus hath conferred. on you, namely, Ter- 
_ * ritory Laws, Honour, the property (or domi- 
nion) of the River, and of the neighbouring 
Sea And the ancient Greek Scholiaſt, upon 
2 Tim. iv. 13. tells us, that the citie of Tarſus 
received this freedom, becauſe they met the Ro- 
man Ambaſſadors with peace and crowns; and 
that then the Father of Paul going with them re- 
_ ceived the Pænula, which he ſaith, was the ÞsAovns 
Paul defired to have with him, as the badge of 


his 
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his freedom; inaſmuch as he had ſometimes oc- 
caſion to inſiſt on his n as a Ci- 


tixen. 

The Medals belonging to Cities were ſo nu- 

merous, that above two hundred may ſtill be 
collected, of the Greck Cities only. Nay, not only 

had ſeveral Cities, both among the Greeks and 


Romans, the privilege of coining money, but 
Generals of Armies frequently did it for the 
ſpeedy payment of their troops. And it ſhould 


ſeem by a paſſage of Suetonzus, in his life of Tibe- 
_ 7tus, Cap. 49. That this liberty was ſometimes 


granted to private perſons; for he there ſpeaks 
of Peteres Immunitates, et Jus Metallorum et 


Vectigalium pluribus Civitatibus et privatis adempta. 


But may it not admit of a Query, whether the 
Coins thus privately ſtruck were intended as 


money, for publick uſe; or only for ſuch pur- 


| poſes, for which Medals among us are often 
ſtruck by private hands. And if the latter be the 


caſe, we can the better account for the vaſt va- 


riety of Devices and Mottos we find upon Medals 


of the ſame reign, and why ſo many of them ap- 


| pear without any of thoſe marks of poblick 


authority, which others have. 


4thly, Medals are ranked in different claſſes 
according to the ages when they were ſtruck, as 


the 
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the time of the — the 3 and the Fam: 


perours. 
Oft the firſt ſort, viz. Medals of the Kings, we 
have a great many Greek ones; of which Monf. 
Vaullant has given us a Catalogue; with Cuts of 
about one hundred and twenty of them. Thoſe 
of the Kings of Macedonia yield in nothing to the 
moſt exquiſite workmanſhip of the Romans. 
There are alſo Coins ſtill extant, of the Kings of 
 Pontus, Cappadocia, Bithymia, Thrafia, and niany 

others. But we have no Roman Medals ſtruck. 
in the time of their Kings; though many with 


their Pourtraits upon them. Theſe were ſtruck _ 


by their Deſcendants in after ages, in honour of 
their Royal Anceſtors, and in order to eternize 
the Nobility of their own families. Thus we 
have a Medal of Ancus Marcus, the fourth King 
of Rome, which was ſtruck by L. Marcius Philtþ- 
pus, one of his Deſcendants, who was Conlul, 
U. C. 662, about five hundred 1 after the 
death of Aucus.. 
24. Conſular Medals, or thoſe Sato ſtruck 
during the Government of the Conſuls, from the 
expulſion of Tarquin the laſt King, to the begin- 
ning of the Empire under Julius Ceſar, containing 
the ſpace of four hundred and ninety-four years. 
The number of Roman Medals Tull extant, 
ſup- 
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ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck in this inter- 
val, amount to about one thouſand five hundred; 


moſt of them Silver, and of the ſmaller fize; for 


of this claſs, we do not find above fifty or ſixty 
in Gold, and hardly more than two hundred and 
ity in Copper; of which Metal there are indeed 
ſome of all three ſizes. 

As the Conſular Medals have tranſmitted to us 
the names of ſeveral Roman Families, they are 
called Family Medals. Some have ſuppoſed thefe 
names to be thoſe of the Conſuls, under whole 
reſpective Government the Medals are coined; 
But that does not ſeem to have been the caſe: 


For we have no Medals that bear the name of the 


firſt Conſuls for more than two hundred years. 


And as for thoſe which bear the name of ſuch 


perſons, as we learn from the Faſt: were Conſuls ; 
| yet they do not ſeem to have been ſtruck in the 
time of their Conſulſhip; for we have often the 


letters Q. or P. after the name, ſignifying Quaſtor, 


or Pretor; (which was an office incompatible 


with the Conſulſhip,) and ſometimes Triumvir : 


Theſe names therefore were more probably, either 


the names of the Triwmur!, who coined the 


Pieces; or of their Iluſtrious Anceſtors, many 


of whom had been Conſuls whole names and 


memory they endeavoured by this means to per- 
petuate. The 


k 
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The Conſular Medals are reckoned to be the 
moſt ancient of the Roman Coins now extant; 
and yet thoſe of Copper and Silver are not ſup- 
poſed to be more ancient than the 484th year of 
Rome; nor thoſe of Gold than the year 546. 
Whatever Medals, therefore, are produced of an 
older date, are looked upon as ſpurious. 5 
34ly. Imperial Medals, down from Julius Cæſar. = 
(who put an end, though not to the name, yet to 
the power of the Conſuls) to the end of the 
Roman greatneſs, are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of 
the Higher and Lower Empire: the Higher Empire 
being reckoned from Julius Ceſar to the thirty 
Ivyrants incluſively, or at fartheſt to the end of the 
third Century of the Chriſtan Ara. 'The Lower 
Empire from thence to the end of the ninth 
Century; none later being accounted ancient. 
Nor are the claſſes of modern Medals reckoned 
to begin till the fifteeneth Century. As for thoſe 
that were {truck in the intermediate ages betwixt | 
the gth and the 1 5th, they are ſo extremely rude 
and barbarous, that they deſerve no regard. It 
was not till the fifteeneth Century that the curi- 
oſity of Medals, either as to the making or ſtudy 
of them, begain to revive; being firſt ſet on foot 
by certain Painters, Piſani, Boldue, and others. 
Towards the muddle of that age ſome Medals were 
| ſtruck 
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ſtruck with conſiderable elegance, both of Deſign 


and Relief, as one of Ferdinand, King of Arragon, 
An. 1449, and another of John, Emperor of Con- 
flantinople, ten vears before. But to return to the 
Ancient Medals. 
The gradual deckention” of he Roman taſte 
and politeneſs, is in nothing more ſenſible than 
in its Coins; which in the time of the lower Em- 
pire, in compariſon of what they had been for- 
merly, grow to be very mean. The Bulk and 
Size is thin and ſmall; the Relievo, flat and low, 
and without any thing of that elegance we ſo 
juſtly admire in the device and inſcriptions of 
thoſe which were ſtruck in the time of the Roman 
greatneſs. So that after Medals came to be re- 
garded and ſtudied by the Moderns, few perſons 
troubled themſelves with collecting thoſe of the 
Lower Empire; until by being neglected, ſome 
ol them are become ſcarce, and on that account, 
valuable; as ſome Books are, many copies of 
which have been conſumed by the Cheeſe-mongers 
and Paſiry-cooks. The whole number of different 
Imperial Medals, ſtill extant, is reckoned by F. 
Joubert to be about one thouſand, or one thou- 
ſand two hundred of Gold; about three thouſand 
of Silver; and fix or {even thouſand of Copper 

and Braſs, 
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SECTION the FOURTH: 


OF THE 


Impreſſion and Form 
of M E D A EL S. 


WO the Form belong the b and 


Figures, which are impreſſed upon Medals, 
ordinarily on both Sides or Tables. 


The two Tables are diſtinguiſhed into the Ke 
and Reverſe; each of which uſually bears a Fi- 
gure, and Inſcription: Uſually, I lay; for fome- 
times vou have a Figure without any Infcription; 
and ſometimes an Infcription without any Figure. 

The Circular Inſcription, near the edge of a 

Medal, is called the Legend. That on the Face 
commonly contains the Names, Titles, Offices, 
K. of the Perſon whoſe head it bears: That on 
the Reverſe, either ſome Motto, refering to the 
virtues of the perſon to whoſe honour it was 
ſtruck, to ſome great action which he has per- 


formel. 
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formed. or to the benefits which the publick had 
reaped by him; or elſe, the Legend is the name 
of ſome Virtue, or Deity, repreſented by the Fi- 
gure; or of ſome Province, or Country, repre- 


2» | ſented by ſome Symbol or Emblem. Yet this 


diſtinction betwixt the two Legends does not hold 
univerſally; for ſometimes we find the Titles oc- 


cupying both Tables, and ſometimes the Motto. 


I have ſaid the Legend is the Circular Inſcrip- 
tion near the edge of the Medal; but this is to 
be underſtood only in the general: ſome Legends 
being placed in a right line, either above, or be- 
low the Figure; or part above, and part be- 
low; or upon the Figure itſelf; and in ſeveral 
other forms, according to the fancy of the Work- 
man. The Latin Legends are all read from the 
left to the right: But the Legends of ſome Greek 
Medals are wrote the contrary way, from the 


right to the left. The letters on the Circular 


Legends are commonly placed with the bottoms 
inward; but ſometimes, with the bottoms to- 
ward the edge. 

Beſides the two Legends, there is on many Me- 
dals, a ſhort Inſcription under the Figure on the 
Reverle, called the Exergum or Exergue, as being 
eg ep, out of the work, from which it is fre- 

_— ſeparated by a line over it. This Exerguc 
N contains 
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contains ſometimes the date of the Coin, 4 
ing in what Conſulſhip of the Emperor it was 
ſtruck; as C O S. III. upon the reverſe of Anto- 
ninus. Sometimes it ſignifies the place where it 
was ſtruck, and to which the Coin properly be- 
longed, as S. M. AL. for Signata monata Alexan- 
driæ, upon the reverſe of Licinius: Sometimes the 
name of a province, the reduction of which the 
Medal is deſigned to celebrate; as Judea, in the 
reverſe of Veſpatian. Sometimes S. C. is put in 
the Exergue, and ſometimes other letters, which 


dhe Modern Medaliſts are not able to explain. 


| Beſides the Legends and Exergue, you often meet 
with other letters on the Table, or Field; as the 
S. C. on Roman Medals; L. on Greek Medals, 
with ſome other letter or letters expreſſing the 
date. The Roman L being the antient Greek 
A, is here ſaid to ſtand for N,, a poc- 
tical word for Anno. 

Let us now attend to the Figures we lee on 
1 Coins. 

1/t. On the Face, where we 3 have 
the Pourtrait of ſome great and illuſtrious Per- 
ſon; uſually, if not always, in profile. The Con- 
ſular Medals have commonly the Heads of ſome 
of their Gods, or of their Ancient Kings, or of 
Rome, which is a manly Face wearing a Helmet, 
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to expres her warlike genius; and winged, to de- 
note her ſpeedy and extenſive conqueſts. The 
Heads of the Roman Kings are for the moſt part 
dreſſed with a Diadem; which was nothing more 
than a fillet bound round the head, the ends of 
which, being tied in a knot behind, fell down 
upon the neck. This was the proper badge and 
ornament of Kings, and was never worn by any 
of the Emperors till after Conſlantine, when it was 
enriched with Pearls and Diamonds, | - 
Fulius Ceſar was the firſt among the Romans 
who ſtruck his own Head upon the Coin, in 
which he was followed by all the ſucceeding Em- 
perors. The proper dreſs of the Imperial Head 
is a Crown, for the moſt part of Laurel; the 
right of wearing which was decreed to Julius 
Cæ ſar by the Senate, and afterwards continued 
to his Succeſſors. Beſides theſe, ſeveral other 
Crowns of different faſhions, are found on Me- 
dals; ſuch as the Roſtral Crown, compoſed of the 
Prows of Ships, which was given upon a naval 
victory. The Mural Crown, compoſed of Towers; 
the reward of ſuch as had taken Cities, and alſo 
the ornament of their Tutelar Deities. Crowns 
of Rays were beſtowed on Princes when they were 
deified, either before, or after their death; as be- 
ing * the ornament of the Gods: Some 
have 
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| have ſuppoſed the Gentiles took the hint of theſe. 
Radiated Crowns from ſome tradition of the ſhin- 
ing of Moſes's Face, which is mentioned, Exod. 
liv. 29. and this Phænomenon they conceived 
of as occaſioned by Beams or Rays of light dart- 
ing from his head. Indeed this ſeems to have 
been likewiſe the notion of the Vulgate Tranſla-— 
tor, who renders the word mm Cornuta ; not ſure- 
ly imagining that Moſes was really Horned, but 
that he appeared with rays of light, like Horne, | 


emitted from his head. 


The Emperor Fuſtinian was he firſt who uſed _ 


an arched Crown, ſurmounted with a Croſs; 
ſuch as is wore by Chriſtian Kings at this day. 
Some Heads of Emperors are wholly naked; 
there are ſuch of Auguſtus, Nero, Galba, and ſome 
others. Though more commonly a naked head, 
ſtruck in the Imperial Ages, is a fign that it is 
not the Head of an Emperor, but of one of his 
Sons, or the Preſumptive Heir of the Empire. 
The Heads of the Gods are diſtinguiſhed by 
their proper Crowns; as a Crown of Ears of 
Corn is a Symbol of Ceres; a Crown of Flowers 
denotes Flora; a Crown of Vine-Leaves or Ivy 
is the dreſs of Bacchus; the Petaſus, or Hat with 
two wings, belongs to Mercury; the Hat without 
brims is the mark of Vulcan, &c. 9 
= Heads 
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Heads are not only diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs, 
but ſometimes by certain Symbols attending 
them; as when we ſee the Liluus, or Augural- 
Staff placed by the Head; which is the Symbol 
of the Pontifex Maximus. But ſuch Symbols are 
more commonly found on the Reverſes, which 
we ſhall treat of hereaſter. 

The Ancient Coins preſent us not only with 
the Pourtraits of Kings, and Emperors, and other 
great men, but alſo of Queens and other Ladies 
of high rank: chiefly the Wives of the Emperors. 
This honour, of having their Heads ſtamped on 
the Coin, was done them either in their life time. 
or after their death; as on occaſion of their 
Apotheofis or Conſecration, fignified, by Peacocks 
on the reverſe. The Face of ſome Medals is 
charged with two Heads, which are either ſet 
Face to Face, as on the Medals of Severus and 
the Empreſs Domna; or Back to Back as on the 
Medal of Julius Ceſar and Odlavianus, (after- 
wards called Auguſtus) his adopted Son and Suc- 
ceſſor; ſtruck by the Colonia Nemauſenſis, in hon- 

our of Auguſtus, upon his defeating M. Antony 
and Cleopatra; whereby he ſubdued all Egypt 
to the Roman power, ſignified by the device of 
a Crocodile chained to a Palm-tree. Some are 
_ ſtamped with three Heads or more on the Face; 
but theſc are very uncommon. We 
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We have obſerved before that the Tiles are 


generally upon the Face of the Medal, and we 


now proceed to conſider them more particularly. 


The titular addition to the proper name of the 


_ perſon whole Head the Medal bears, uſually 


conſiſts, partly, of mere Titles of honour; ſuch 


as Imperator, Cæ ſar, Auguſtus, given to all the 


Roman Emperors after Oftavianus. The Title of 


Auguſtus was firſt decreed to him by the Roman 


Senate, and was aſſumed by all his Succeſſors, us 
Auguſta was by their wives. Ceſar was original- 
ly the cognomen of the firſt Roman Emperor 
C. Julius Ceſar ; which by a decree of the Senate 
all ſucceeding Emperors were to bear. But when 


the Title Auguſtus was confered upon his imme- 


_ diate ſucceſſor, the Title Ceſar was given to the 
ſecond perſon of the Empire, as to the preſump- 


tive Heir of the Crown ; notwithſtanding it ſtill 
continued to be applied to the Emperor himſelf. 


Hence we ſee the difference betwixt Cæſar uſed 


imply, and Ceſar with the addition of . 
Auguſtus. 


Imperator was e an 3 with 
which the Soldiers complimented a victorious 


General; but it afterwards came to denote the 


Supreme Commander, or Head of the Empire. 


Howey er, when we find a Number added to Im- 


Perator ; 


x 
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perator; as IM P. II. or III, it ſignifies that he 
had ated as General in the Army, and had been 
| ſaluted Imperator by the Soldiers, as many times 


as the number expreſſes. 
In the Lower Empire, the Title Dominus was 


firſt aſſumed by Aurelian, and uſed by his Suc- 


ceſſors; on whoſe Coins we often ſee the Legend 


begin with D. N. for Dominus Noſter : Other Ti- 
tles, affixed to proper names, are a ſort of Sir- 


names, which the perſons virtues are ſuppoſed to 
have gained him; as Pius, a Title firſt given to 


Antoninus; which Commedus alſo aſſumed; and 


added Felix to it: for which a thouſand abuſes 
were paſſed upon him. Again, Pater Patriæ was 
a Title firſt beſtowed on Cicero, for his diſcover- 
ing and defeating the conſpiracy of Calaline; and 


Vas afterwards aſſumed by the Emperors. Pi, 


cennius took upon him the Sirname of Juſtus; and 


Diocleſian, that of Beatiſſimus, and Feliciſſimus; 
Trajan had the Titles, Oheimus and Clemens, de- 
creed him by the Senate. Conſtantine called him- 

ſelf Maximus; and Vidorinus affected the Title of 


Inuictus. Other Titles, again, are the names of 


| Offices; as Conſul, which in the time of the Empe- 


rors, was little, if any thing, more than a mere 


name; however the people were fond of keeping 
it up, accounting it ſome remains or memento 
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ol their Ancient Liberty; and therefore the Em- 
perors ſubmitted to be choſen Conſuls by che 
people. The number, which we often ſee added 
to COS. ſignifies how many times the perſon 
had been thus elected; yet it is plain this Elec- | 
tion was not always made annually, as in the 
time of the proper Conſuls; for the Emperor Ha- 
drian's Medals have for ſeveral years 8 
C OS. III. upon them. 
Another Title of Office is Tribunitis Ne 
vhich, in the time of the Roman Commonwealth, 
was the higheſt authority; for the Tribunes of 
the people had power to annul the decrees of the 
Senate, and nothing could be concluded without 
their conſent; nav, they have ſometimes called 
the Conſuls and Dictators to account for their 
conduct before the people. This power and title 
was firſt aſſumed by the Emperor Augu/lus; and 

_ afterwards, generally, by his Succeſſors. 

Ihe year of the Tribuneſhip is commonly ex- 
preſſed after the Title, as TRIB. POT. X. or 
XVI, &c. which yet does not always denote the 
year of the Emperor's reign; for ſometimes, 
though rarely, this power was given to another 
beſides the Emperor; as to the Preſumptive Heir 
of the Empire. Hence it 1s that the year of the 
TRIB. P O y expreſſed ir in the Title, is ſome- 


times 
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times a muck higher number than the year of 
the Emperor's reign. Thus Veſþpatian gave the 
Tribunitia Poteſtas to his Son Titus, two years after 
he was made Emperor. We therefore fee on the 
Medals of Titus, TRIB. PO T. X. or XV. 
though he reigned but three years after his Fa- 
ther. Other examples of the ſame kind occur in 
Marcus Aurelius, Caracalla, Geta, &c. The Office 
of Pontifex Maximus was allo conſtantly aſſumed 
by the Roman Emperors, and generally expreſſed 
among their Titles, from Auguſtus down to Con- 
flantine, by whom it was refuſed, It was after- 
wards reaſſumed by Julian, but quite laid aſide 
by Gralian; after whom no Emperor has P. M. 
in his Titles. Julius Cæſar aſſumed the Title of 
Difator Perpetuus. Claudius took upon him the 
Office of Cenſor, and Domitian made himſelf Cen- 
ſor Perpetuus; as appears upon their Coins. 

It is to be obſerved, that thele Names and 
Titles are expreſſed in different Caſes; ſometimes 
in the Nomnative Caſe, as Cæſar Auguſtus; ſome- 
times in the Genitive, as Divi Fulu; which Caſe 
is chiefly uſed in the Greek Medals, as SaoiAews 
AdegzrIpe ; as if e1xwv, Or rouge was under- 

| food; that is the Image or Coin of Alexander. 
Sometimes the Name is put in the Dative Cale; 
as IMP. Verve, Trajano, Germantco, &c. It is 
| "Up F. rarely 
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rarely put in the Accuſative, inthe Latin; though 
there is an inſtance of that ſort in a Medal of 


_ Gallienus; inſcribed Gallienum Auguftum; but it is 


more common in the Greek. 
The Titles are hardly ever wrote at bak but 


contractedly, by one or more of the nia] letters 


of each word; as AUG. for Auguſtus; C XS. for 
Cæſar; CAXSS. for Cæſares; COSS. for Con- 
ſules; P P. for Pater Patria; P. F. for Pius Felix, 


Kc. Mr. Patin, in his Hiſtoria Numiſmatum, hath 
given us a Table of Roman abreviations uſed on 
— Medals; which Mr. Evelin, in his Mumiſmata. 
| hath ſomewhat enlarged. You have alſo a Table 
of a great number of theſe abreviations at the end 


of Ainſworth s and Littleton's Dictionaries. 

_ Secondly. We proceed to take a view of the Re- 
verſe of Medals, in which the chief Erudition of 
this Science lies. 

Of cheſe there is ſuch a vaſt variety, eſpecially 


of the Imperial Medals, that one is at a loſs 


which to ſingle out for a ſpecimen of the whole. 

As for the Conſular Medals, which we ſhall treat 
of in the firſt place; the ſame Reverſe is common 
to many of them; as Caſtor and Pollux on horſe 


back, which is ſaid to be the Reverſe that was 


firſt in uſe; then of Victory, or one of the Gods ; 
or the Perſon to whoſe honour the Medal was 
{truck, 
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truck, driving a chariot with two or four horſes; 
whence the Denarii with theſe Reverſes, were 
diſtinguiſhed into Bigati and Quadrigati. The 
 Ratis alſo, or Ship; or perhaps the Prow of the 
Ship, as the Emblem of Naval Power, was no 
uncommon Reverſe on the Conſular Coins; 
V hence the pieces with this impreſſion were called 
Ratiti. Beſides theſe, ſuch Conſular Medals as 
bore on the Face the Impreſs of their Ancient 
| Kings, often preſerved on the Reverſe the memory 
of ſome worthy action they had performed; as 
that of K. Ancus has, on the Reverle, the famous 
Aqueduct, with the Equeſtrian Statue upon it, by 
which the Aqua Martia was brought nine miles 
to Rome, and which was begun by this Ancus. 
Medals ſtruck on the occaſion of founding Colo- 
nies, have ſometimes, on the Reverſe, a prieſt 
following a Yoke of Oxen, and perhaps with a 
Plough; fignifying the manner in which the 
boundaries of the Colonies was marked out; or 
ſome ſay the Oxen are deſigned to intimate, that 
- the Colony was planted by the common people; 
whereas the Trophies we {ometimes ſee on the 
Reverles of theſe Medals, fignify they were plant- 
ed by the Veteran Soldiers. : 
 _ 2dly. The Reverſes of Imperial Medals are ſo 
different and various, according to the humours | 


or 
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or fancies of the Princes or Mint-Maſters by whole : 


direction they were ſtruck; that one knows not 


how to range them into any claſs or order. 
However the chief of them may be reduced to 
three heads, viz. Figures, or Perſonages; Publick 
Monuments, or Buildings; and Inſcription s. 
1/t. The Figures or Perſonage, which we ſo 
commonly ſee on the Reverſes of Medals, are 
ſometimes of Princes; ſometimes the ſame in 


Miniature, whoſe pourtrait is more at large on 4; 
the Face: as on the Reverſes of the Emperors of 


the Family of Con/tantine, one often ſees the Em- 
peror ſtanding with a Labarum in his right hand, 
and a Globe, ſurmounted with a Victory, in his 
left. The Labarum was the Imperial ſtandard, 
embroidered and ſet with precious Stones; which 
in the time of the Chriſtian Emperors, inſtead of 
an Eagle formerly embroidered upon it, had the 
Monogram of Jeſus Chriſt; viz. the two firſt. 


| letters of the word x & expreſſed in a cypher 


thus = Sometimes the Emperor appears in the 


Reverſe, diſguiſed under the Figure of ſome God; 
as on the Reverſe of a Diocleſian, who had aſſum- 
ed the name of Jovius, he appears in the Figure 
of Jupiter, ſitting in a chair, with a Globe in his 
hand, ſurmounted with a Victory: the Legend 
Jovi. H. U. C C. i. e. Hoc voluerunt conſules. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes the Figure on the Reverſe, is ſome 
relation of that on the Face, as Auguſtus on the 
Reverſe of Julius; and Claudius on the Reverſe 
ol his mother Antonia. We ſometimes fee on the 
| Reverſe the Figure of ſome God, either of him 
to whoſe worſhip the Emperor was more eſpecial- 
lv devoted; or of him whole protection and bleſſ- 
ing was bo a peculiar manner ſupplicated for 
him; as Minerva on the Reverſe of a Domitian; 
and on the Reverſe of Mar. Aurelius, the Goddeſs 


Salus, with a Patera in her hand, ſacrificing to 
Eſculapius, who was worſhiped 1 in the form of Ok 
| ſerpent. Again, the virtues for which the Empe- 


ror was, or deſired to be celebrated, are not un- 
commonly expreſſed by the Figures on Reverſes; 
as Virtue, or Courage, on the Reverſe of a Domi- 
lian, repreſented by a bold armed Woman with 
a a ſpear in her right hand, and a Parazonwm in 


her left; the Legend Virtut: Auguſti. Laberty, on.” 


the Reverſe of a Commodus, carrying in her right 


hand the Cap of Liberty; and in her. left, the 


| Wand called Rudis, or Vindifa; which was laid 


on-the head of a flave when he was made free: 
Equity, on the Reverſe of a Veſpatian, with a ſpear 
in her right hand, and a balance in her left. 

The virtues of the Ladies are alſo celebrated 
on the Rev erſes of their Medals; as piety on the 


Reverſe. 


? 
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Reverſe of a Fauſtina, in the Habit of a veſtal 


virgin, ſtrewing Frankincenſe on an altar; Fecun- 
 ditas on the Reverſe of an other Medal of the 
ſame Lady: Spes Retpublice on the Reverſe of 
Maximiana Fauſta, ſecond wife of Conſtantine the 
great; expreſſed by a Female Figure, with a Hel- 
met on to repreſent the Republic, and two chil- 
'dren at her breaſts. Mr. Addiſon has given us a 
collection of thele forts of Figures in his fuf 
Ser ies. 
Provinces are ls reperſented by Figuies and 
Perſonages: to ſignify either the 1 con- 
queſts, or his care of them: as Judea, on the 
Reverſe of a Veſpatiar, fitting in a melancholy 
poſture at the bottom of a pillar adorned with 


Trophies, to ſignify her captive ſtate. Dacia, 


on the Reverſe of Hadrianus, fitting on a Rock, 
holding an Eagle in her right hand, and a 
Branch in her left. Talia, on the Reverſe of Com- 
modus, with a Cornu Copia in her right hand, to 
denote her fruitfulneſs; a Crown of Towers on her 
head, to figure out the many Cities that ſtand 
upon her; a Scepter in her leſt hand, and fitting 
on a Globe, to ſhew ſhe is Sovereign of Nations. 
See a Collection of theſe fort of 3 in Mr. 
Addiſon” s third Series. 
Sometimes the Figure is e to immor- 
| talize 
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| ner ſome worthy action of the Emperor. As 


his enriching the Nation, or his care about the 
Publick Coin, is ſignified, on the Reverſe of a Do- 


mitian, by the Goddeſs Moneta, with a Cornu Co- 


bia in her left hand, and a Balance in her right. 


On Reverſes we have not only a variety of ſingle 5 


Figures; but ſometimes two, three, or more; 
as Honos and Virtus on the Reverſe of Galba, in 
Mr. Addiſon's Firſt Series, Medal the ſecond. And 


on a Medal of Trajar's are ſeen three Kings, and : 
the Emperor crowning them. On one of Hadri- 


an's there are eight Figures, but without any Le- 


gend to explain them ; and on one of Commodus 


there are ten. 

Before we diſmiſs this head concerning the Fi- 
gures on Medals, it will be proper to take notice 
of other animals, often met with on Reverſes, 
which have alſo their ſignification; as the Eagle 
and the Peacock denote the conſecration of Princes 
and Princeſſes, when they were admitted into the 
number of the Gods; the Crocodile is the Symbol 
of Egypt; a Serpent of Æſculabius; Arabia is marked 
by a Camel; Spain by a Rabbit, (a creature which 
abounds in that country;) Mauritania is known 


by a Horſe and Switch, ſignifying the ſwiftneſs of 


its Courſers; Elephants in trapings are to be ſeen 
on the Reverſe of an Antonius Pius, and a Severus; 


which Imports, that theſe Emperors procured 
11 5 thols 
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' thoſe creatures to entertain the people at the pub- 
lick ſhews. We have alſo fabulous Animals and 
| Monſters ; as the Griffon on the Reverſe of a Me- 
dal of Gallienus; a Centaur on another of the 


ſame Emperor; and a Phenix on ſome Medals of = 


Conſtantine and his Sons; to denote, what it ſeems 
they hoped for and ig: the perpetuity of 
the Empire. 
| 2d. The ſecond ſort of Reverſes are e publick | 
Monuments and Buildings; as the Temple of 
Fanus ſhut, on the Reverſe of a Nero; to ſignify 
the univerſal peace he gave to the Empire; The 
Macellum, (or a view of the Shambles which he 
cauſed to be built for the convenience of the pub- 
lic) on another of the ſame Emperor; The ſump- 
tuous Bridge which Trajan built over the Tiber, 

_ adorns the Reverſe of one of his Medals; The 
Amphitheatre of Titus, and his Naval Column, are 

to be ſeen on his. The Port, or Gate of a City, 
which is found on the Reverſe of ſome Medals, 
with the Legend PROVIDENTIA AUGUSTI, or 
CASARIS, is a Monument of the Emperor's muni- 
ficence and care in providing a Magazine of Corn 
for the People in a time of ſcarcity. It a Star ap- 
pears over the gate, it denotes Conſlantinople. Such 
a Reverſe we have on the Emperor Conſtantinus, 


junior, the Legend PROVIDENTIE CASS. 


34. The third ſort of Reverſes are inſcriptions 


on 
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on the Table or Field of the Medal. Of this ſort | 
there are ſeveral Latin and Greek Imperial Me- 
dals, which have nothing on the Reverſe but 
S8. C. or A. E. for Snuapynas eEvoras, incloſed 
in a Crown. Others ſet forth great Occurrences, as 


VICTORIA GERMANICA, IMP. VI. COS. III. 


on the Reverſe of M. Aurelius. Others have Titles 
of Honour granted to the Princes; as S. P. Q. R, 
OPT O PRINCIPI on the Reverſe of a Trajan; 
and alſo of an Antoninus Pius. Other inſcriptions 
have reſpe& to public vows, which were made for 
the Emperor every ten years; or (ſometimes in the 
lower Empire) every five years; which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Du Cange had their riſe from Auguſius's 
pretending to be deſirous of quitting the Empire: 


but at the requeſt of the Senate, he twice con- 


| ſented to continue the Government for ten years 
longer; upon which it became a cuſtom at every 
ten years, to make publick Prayers, Sacrifices, 
and Games, for the preſervation of the Emperor. 
Hence we ſee the Reverſe of a Conſtantius, VOTIS 
XXX; MULTIS XXX. importing (as I appre- 
hend) not only that he might reign thirty years, 
or ten years more, from the time when the vows 
were made, namely, when he had already reigned 
twenty years, but that they engaged to make new 
vows at the expiration of thirty years, that he 
might ge forty years; for it cannot mean that 

H  —- e 
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he had reigned thirty 1 vears at the time when the 
vous were made, ſince he died in the twenty ixth 
year of his reign. This cuſtom laſted until Teodo- 
ius; after whom no ſuch Epocha is to be found. 
| Beſides the Reverſes which we have ranged into 
theſe three Claſſes, there are many others which 
cannot be reduced to any of them; ſuch as Addiſon 
calls Riddles. For inſtance, on the Reverle of an 
Auguſtus, Mercury in the form of a Terminus, ſtand- 
ing on a Thunderbolt; which was probably in- 
tended for a Rebus, to expreſs the ſenſe of that 
Emperor's Motto, Feſtina lente. The Terminus 
was a Figure without either Arms, Hands, or 
Feet; ſignifying, ſays Polybius, that all quarrels 
and conteſts about the limits and boundaries, 
were determined. Inſtruments of Religion were 
Symbols of the Ponizfex Maximus, and fignified 
the Piety of the Prince, on whole Coin they were 
born. Thus upon a Reverſe of Nerva, we ſee 
the Lituus, the Simpulum, the Aſperſorium, and 
the Cabula. Two hands joining one another, 
holding two Ears of Corn, and a Caduceus be- 
twixt them, on the Reverſe of a Titus, import the 
good harmony and union betwixt the Prince and 
the Publick; the Peace ariſing from ſuch an 
union, and the Plenty which is the Fruit of ſuch 
a Peace. See a collection of this ſort of Reverſes 
in Addiſon's ſecond Series. e 
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Firſt. „HE value of Medals, in common 
computation, is rated not by the 

Metal, or Size, nor merely by their Antiquity, 
but by their Rarity. The Metal is of ſo little 
conſideration, that a Copper Medal 1s ſometimes 
valued at a much higher rate than a Silver, or a 
Gold one: For inſtance, the Copper Otho, of the 
larger fize, called a Singular Medal, becauſe there 

is ſuppoſed to be but one, or however very few 
of them in the world; is of almoſt ineſtimable 

value; while a Gold one ſhall not fell for above 
two or three Guineas more than its weight. And 
if a piece of King Numa's Leather Money could 
now be” found, it would, no doubt, be valued 
above any Gold one. Such a ſingular Coin is a 
Silver 


. 
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Silver Greek Medailion of Peſcennius, „Which i is in 


the French King's Cabinet. Hence the Medals of 


thoſe Emperors, who reigned a ſhorter time, are 
generally more valued than thoſe that reigned 
longer; becauſe there were fewer of them ſtruck, 


and they are therefore the rarer. Yet ſometimes 
an uncommon Reverſe ſhall give a great value to 


a Medal, whoſe Head, with another Reverſe, = 


very common. 


In collecting of Medals great caution is to be 
uſed, that we are not impoſed upon by counter- 
feits; eſpecially of ſuch Medals as are ſcarce and 


rare. For that purpole we muſt attend to the _ 
Field, and obſerve whether it is ſmooth, and 


free from marks of the ſand which may com- 
monly be ſeen on caſt Medals: to the letters and 
Figures which are never ſo ſharp and clean in 


_ caſt Medals as in ſtamped ones; to the Edges, to 


obſerve whether there be any mk of the file, 
which has been uſed in a caſt Medal; eſpecially 
in that part where the Metal ran into the 
mould. We are to obſerve again, whether there 


be any cracks in the Edges; for though the abſence 
ol them be no certain ſign of a counterfeit; yet, 


when they are found, they are looked upon as 


pretty good indications of the Medals being ge- 


nuine. But nothing is more to be regarded than 
„ 
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the Colour and Varniſh, eſpecially of Copper Me- 


dals; many of which have a certain inimitable 


Varniſh and-Politure; ſome Green, ſome Blue, 
others of a Rediſh Brown; which whether it was 
given them by art, or has been contracted by age, 
is not abſolutely determined: though the latter 
| ſeems more probable, ſince all the art of the 
falſifiers, whether by Sal Armoniack, Vinegar, 
burning Paper upon them, burying them in the 
Earth, or any other way, has by no means 
equaled it. There is indeed a Green Varniſh, 
which is commonly uſed for this purpoſe, that 
is pretty enough; but it is too bright and glaring; 
ſo that a little experience will enable a N to 
diſtinguiſh it from the antique. 
Secondly. As to the Uſe of Ancient Medals, be- 
ſides a thouſand little impertinences, as Addiſon 
calls them, that are very gratifying to curioſity, 
ſuch as the dreſs of the moſt celebrated Ladies of 
- antiquity, the flattering titles affected by this and 
the other Emperor, and the honours he payed 
to his family and friends; the adepts in Piyſiog- 


nomy would not forgive me, if I ſhould not alſo 


mention in this claſs, the Features and Linia- 
ments of ſo many illuſtrious perſonages as are 
to be met with in Statues and Medals. But be- 
ſides theſe and many other like matters of mere, 

| yet 
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yet very entertaining curioſity, they are capable 


of ſeveral more ſubſtantial uſes; concerning 


which the learned Spankeim has publiſhed a large 
Volume, De Preſtantia et uſu Numiſmatum Antiquo- 


rum: For inſtance, they are of very conſiderable 
ſervice in Hiſtory; for beſides, that many facts 


and events, not recorded by any of the ancient 


Hiſtorians, may be collected from them, they 
throw great light on ſeveral obſcure paſſages in 
thoſe writers. And indeed there is hardly any 


_ conſiderable event in the Grecian or Roman Hiſ- 
tory, to which ſome reference may not be found 
in the Coins of thoſe Nations. So that a Cabinet 
of Medals may be conſidered as in a manner a 


Body of Hiſtory; being converſant with which 


will fix hiſtorical facts and circumſtances upon 
the memory with more eaſe, as well as give a 
greater degree of certainty concerning them, than 
Books alone will ordinarily 40. 
Chronology receives not a little aid from Me- 


dals, as they not only perpetuate the memory of 


Illuſtrious Actions, but often mark the Year when 
they were performed. 
Geography hath been greatly 1 to this 


science, for aſcertaining the Names of Ancient 


Places, the Founders of Cities and Colonies; 


and ſometimes their ſituation, by the neighbour- 


hood 
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hood of ſome noted river, mou ntain, Kc. expreſſed 
by ſome device on a Medal. 
By the help of Medals we diſcover what hon- 
ours and privileges certain Cities were anciently 
poſſeſſed of. For inſtance, we learn from them, 
| what Cities, beſides Rome, had the Privilege of 

Roman Citizens. The honour of a City's being 
vewXop©- is celebrated on many Grecian Me- 
dals; which imports that it had a temple in it, 
| where the ſolemn ſacrifices of the whole province 
were performed for their Prince, and public 
games were exhibited to his honour, as often as 
his permiſſion could be obtained for that purpoſe. 
Hence we ſee on ſome Medals AIC, TPIC, 
TETPAKIC, &c. NEQKOPNQN. For though 


1 the word yewxyop©-, derived from v, templum, = 


and Ywpew, verro, purgo, doubtleſs imported ori- 
ginally a mean office, namely, that of a Sacriftan, 
or Sexton; yet in time it came to be a term or 
title of honour, importing not only the celebra- 
tion of the Games (as we have ſaid before.) but 
alſo the religious devotion of a city to ſome 
Deity: in which ſenſe it is applied to the City 
of Epheſus, Acts xix. 35. {aid to be vewxopov Ts 
_ _ugyaAns Oexs Apr , xa Tov AtoreTsys : 
and therefore 1 apprehend, more properly rendered 
in that place cultricem 1 in the Vulgate, and Wor- 


7 | | Super 


particular diſtrict of Macedonia. 
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| Jhiper in our Engliſh tranſlation, than Ædituam; 
as in Beza, and in ſome others. 


We learn alſo from Medals, in 1 many caſes, 
which was the chief City or Metropolis of a 
Province; and in what ſenſe a City is called 


 WpwTH, when i it was not the Metropolis, as Phi- 

lip pi is ſaid to be, Twin us lep G. rus Maxe- 
Jovicrs ros, xoAwrnie, Acts xvi. 12. That Phi- | 

liphi was a Roman Colony, appears from a Me- 

dal ſtruck in the reign of Claudius, with this 

Legend, COL. AUG. IVL. PHILIP. that 

is, Colonia Auguſta Julia Prilihpi, or Philippenſis. 
And in what ſenſe this City was Tpwry ToAi, 


though Theſſalonica was undoubtedly the Metro- 
polis or chief City of the Province, may be ga- 
thered from the uſe of the word Tpwry, as appli- 


ed to ſeveral other Cities on Ancient Coins: as 


in the pro-conſular Aſia, not only Epheſus, which 
was the chief City, but Smyrna, and Pergamus, 
have the title TpwT1: and in Bythinia, not only 
Nicomedia, which was the Metropolis; but Mea 
is alſo called Tpwry. ' Now, Spankeim ſhews; | 
that this title, when thus applied to inferior Ci- 

ties, refers to the Games which ſeveral Cities 
joined in ſupporting, and of which one was the 
TpwTn. In this ſenſe Philipp: was the Tpwrn 
ou, (not Tys eTapyias, but Tys A ) of a 
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I have not yet mentioned all the Arts and Sci- 
ences which receive light and aid from Medals. 
Sculpture and Painting have revived, in later 
ages, along with this Study; to which thoſe Arts 
are greatly indebted for noble hints and patterns. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Architecture, which now _ 
borrows its fineſt ornaments from the Plans and 
Models of Ancient Temples, Ports, Triumphal 
Arches, and other public Edific es,, preſerved on 
Medals. Mr. Addiſon has abundantly convinced 
us of their uſe to explain numerous paſſages in 
the Claſſics. By their means the Natural Philo- 
ſopher alſo acquaints himſelf with a great variety 
of foreign Plants and Animals. And the Divine, 


not only finds the uſefulneſs of Medals, for ex- | 


plaining and illuſtrating ſeveral Texts of Scrip- 
ture, as we have ſeen above; but hereby he in- 
forms himſelf of the Ancient Theology of the 
1 Greeks and Romans: Here he ſees the Gods they 
: worſhiped, and their Attributes expreſſed in ſig- 
niſficative Emblems; here he ſees their Altars and 
Adorations; and the Inſtruments with which 
they performed their ſacred Rites. Upon the 
whole, therefore, though it cannot be denied that 
ſome perſons have carried the Study of Medals 
to a ridiculous extravagance; yet it by no means 
deſerves to be treated with the contempt it is by 
others, or to be wholly N 
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A Courſe of LECTURES on the chow Firſt | 

Books of Godwm's Moſes and Aaron. 
5 To which is annexed, 
A DISSERTATION « on the 

HEBREW LAA 


4 vir. 
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8 7, line 14, for Epron. read Ephron þ > |. 
J. 14, after than, inſert the Times of the p. 9, l. 23, 
for Aben, Ezra, r. Aben-Ezra p. 11, l. 10, for 
&pyvupioy, T. apyupiov. 1 el, J. 17, for a certain, | 
r. of a certain p. 13.4. 1 J for Opobulſumum. 


r. Opobalſamum P. 14, J. 15, for Y. r 


DD Y P. 16. J. 24. for eight y four. Five, v. 
eighty four, wn þ. 17. I. 14, 15, for Aurius, v. 


Aureus p. 17, l. 16, 17, for Semiſſes and Tremil- 

les, r. Semiſſis and Tremiſſis P. 18. J. 1, for ther, 
r. their p. 18, J. 18, for C. O. Nr. CON. þ. 19, 
I. 1, after with the, inſert Letters p. 20, J. 6. after 
Braſs, put a Colon P. 22. J 26, for defines, r. de- 
fines p. 31, J. 26. for Conſul, 7. Conſuls P. 32, 
. g, after yet, inſert to þ. 43, laſt l. for Tro- 
jano, r. Trajano þ. 51, l. 21, after ſee, inſert on 
P. 36, J. 4, 5, for Antiquarum, r. Antiquorum. 
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